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The above picture is engraved from a painting by the 
celebrated Rafael, representing Elymas struck with blind- 
ness by the hand of the Lord. ‘The apostles Paul and 
Barnabas had been chosen and set apart as missionaries to 
go and preach the Gospel to the Gentiles ; and in prosecu- 
tion of their mission had arrived at Paphos, a town in the 
southwest part of the island of Cyprus. 

Sergius Paulus, the governor or deputy of the country, 
is said in the Bible to have been “‘a prudent man,” and 
when he heard of the arrival of the missionaries, he sent 
for them, and desired to hear from them the word of God. 
They were of course glad of the opportunity to deliver 
their message ; and we have reason to believe that the 
deputy listened with great attention. 

But Elymas, or Bar-Jesus, a sorcerer, or false prophet, 
who resided there, withstood them, and sought to turn 
away the deputy from the faith. 

Then “ Paul, filled with the Holy Ghost, set his eyes on 
him, and said, ‘‘O full of all subtlety, and all mischief, 
thou child of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, 
wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord? 
And now, behold the hand of the Lord is upon thee; and 
thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season.” 

And immediately there fell on him a mist and a dark- 
ness ; and he went about seeking some one to lead him by 
the hand. Then the deputy, when he saw what was 
done, believed, being astonished at the doctrine of the 
Lerd. See Acts, 13: 2—12. 


Moral Tales. 
WOMAN’S CONSTANCY. 


’T was night—a dark and ‘terrible night in mid winter. 
The snow was falling thick and fast, and the rude north 
winds played many a strange and fantastic game with its 
fairy flakes. Now here and there they danced about, till, 
like a wearied child, they slept at last, upon the bosom of 
their mother earth. Not a sound, save the fury of the 
storm king, disturbed the gloomy hours. 

The village clock had just tolled the hour of ten, when 
a man, wrapped in a cloak and with muffled face, issued 
from a low hovel by the way-side. As the door closed af- 
ter him, a soft voice murmured, ‘God help you, Frank,” 
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ELYMAS STRUCK WITH BLINDNESS. 


and again all was still. With much effort the man braved 
the pitiless storm, and, crossing to another street, ascend- 
ed the steps of an elegant brick building. He hesitated a 
moment, then rung the bell. A servant obeyed the sum- 
mons, 

“Is your master within ?”” asked he in a disguised voice. 

“He is; your name, sir.” 

“Tell him a gentleman wishes to speak with him.” 

Soon the servant returned, saying his master would wait 
on him directly. ; 

With a trembling step he entered the room, and not 
daring to look around him, sunk upon the nearest seat, 
and covered his face with his hands. Soon an approach- 
ing step and the opening door announced the expected in- 
mate. 

‘“‘Is your business, with me, sir?” asked the old gen- 
tleman, approaching his visitor, who had involuntarily 
risen on his entrance. 

“he 1s om.” 

‘Then please be expeditious as company awaits me.” 

The young man did as he was desired, and throwing 
aside his disguise, revealed a pale and haggard counte- 
nance, which at first, made the beholder start with horror. 
But immediately recovering himself, he exclaimed in a 
harsh voice, 

** Frank Delaval, this is no home for you; begone!” 

“Oh! father, spurn me not from you now. Help! 
only help!” and as he said this, he threw himself on his 
knees before him. 

“Call me not father!” exclaimed Mr. Delaval, in a 
voice almost suffocated withrage. ‘“‘ I no longer acknowl- 
edge you as a son.” 

** But,”’ replied the young man, ‘hear me for humani- 
ty’s sake—for the sake of Ella, my wife!” 

“Breathe not her name,” exclaimed the old man, 
striking his clenched fists, ‘let her suffer; she deserves 
it;’? and shutting the door violently, he left the room. 

For a moment, Frank seemed motionless, then rising, 
he cast a glance at the portrait of his sainted mother, and 
left the house an altered man. The iron had entered his 
soul. Hitherto he had hoped his father would relent— 
would forgive him, although he had wed the poor and low- 
ly Ella Morven. But alas! there are some hearts which 
will not relent; and woe! woe! to those who come with- 





in their influence. * * + 





On a scanty bed, in acold and dreary room, slept an 
infant. A smile was playing on its dimpled chin, and its 
hands were clasped as if in sportive glee. Bending over 
it, with pale and anxious eye, was the wasted form of the 
once beautiful Ella Morven. A tear was on her cheek as 
she kissed the fair forehead of her child, and hushed it # 
quietly to rest. Then rising, she exclaimed, 

“* Rest thee there, my child, and may thy young heart 
ne’er know the sorrows of thy mother.” 

Wearily, wearily, passed the time to this lone and si- 
lent watcher. The clock pursued its unceasing course 
from hour to hour, and yet, she was alone—alone! and he 
who should have been with her there, sat at the gaming- 
table over the wine cup. Oh! man, where is thy heart! 
where the vows fondly pledged scarce three years since, 
when thou didst lead that gentle girl to the bridal altar! 
Alas! where many others have gone before them! Ven- 
geance will follow thee. 

The clock struck three, and as its last ringing died 
away, a step was heard approaching the door. The wife 
flew to open it, and clasping her arms about him, exclaimed, 

‘-Oh! I am so glad you have come, Frank, for I have 
been lonely, very lonely ;”” and the bright tears gathered 
in her eyes. 

The husband gazed upon her a moment, then casting 
her from him, exclaimed, in a harsh voice, ‘‘ Why have 
you waited my coming? did I not bid you do otherwise?” 

‘“‘ But I thought you would be cold and hungry,” re- 
plied she, meeMy. 

“Hungry! Ella, hungry! no; I’ve had enough for one 
night. I’m ruined, utterly ruined.” 

“But, Frank, why do you play ?” 

‘** And what would you have me do, Ella? Work I 
cannot, beg I will not. There is no alternative. And my 
father has done it, he has made me what I am, and may”’-— 

** Stay, stay, Frank, curse him not; he is thy father ;et.. 
But say, only say that you will relinquish the gaming ta-- 
ble and all will be well.” Saying this she led-him to the 
bedside of the sleeping child. For a moment his heart: 
seemed softened, then again his fury returned. 

“‘ And my father can know this,” muttered he through: 
his clenched teeth, “ and yet withhold his helping handt” 

His wife saw the change, and gently leading him away, 
placed before him a neat but simple repast. He ate but. 
little, for his heart was full, and soon retired. Ella kneel- 
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ed by his bed-side, and offered her nightly prayer. It 
seemed to touch his heart, and make him resolve to lead 
a different life. But alas! for man’s resolutions! How 
often are they broken. ” - 

“Yes, Frank, where you go, there will I go; your 
home shall be my home,” and she threw her arm about 
his neck, and wept in the very fullness of grief. 

The officer pitied her distress, but duty compelled him 
to the task. Frank was conveyed to prison, and the wife 
followed. There like a ministering angel, she hovered 
about him. Once, and once only, did the father visit 
them; and then it was to upbraid. 

“You were ever a curse to me,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ and 
now may the law avenge me.” 

In vain the wife pleaded with all the eloquence of affec- 
tion and impassioned sorrow. He left them, and, hope 
seemed fled. Still the wife clung to him with a woman’s 
undying love; and this, together, with the sportive laugh 
of his child, served to keep his heart from despair. 

‘Oh! Ella,” he would often say, ‘‘ how have I wrong- 
ed you!” 

“Say not so, Frank; ’tis yourself you have wronged. 
But return now to the path of duty; ’tis not too late.” 

Thus did this gentle wife, with her deep love and per- 
suasive tones, strive to win back the erring one. Hers 
was no force of law; but the simple dictates of the heart, 
Jove’s suasion, if you will. 

But the husband’s health and spirits sunk beneath his 
misfortunes; and ere one week had passed away, he was 
in the grasp of a raging fever. Delirium seized him, and 
it was truly heart-rending, to hear his calls for mercy, and 
jamentations for the past. 

“Oh! my father,” he would exclaim, “behold thy 
work. With one word of kindness you might have saved 
me; but now I go down—down ”—and, shuddering, he 
would conceal his face beneath the bed clothes. 

All this while Ella stood over him. He knew her not, 
yet believed her some one sent down to save him. But 
the fever spent its rage and he recovered. - ? 

In a neat and comfortable dwelling was seated a woman 
and child. The latter slept, but the former was engaged 
in reading. Soon the door opened noiselessly, and an arm 
was gently laid on her shoulder, ere the intruder had been 
perceived. 

* Ah! Frank, you have returned early ; but how is your 
father ?” 

** He will die, Ella, he will die; and Oh! sucha death! 
His only consolation seems to be, that he is able to leave 
me an immense property. But it littfe eases his reproach- 
ing conscience. He is continually speaking of his wrongs 
against you, and begging me to bring you hither, that he 
may obtain forgiveness, and bless you ere he dies.” 

* And let us go, Frank, let us go now, though sinning, 
he shall not be sinned against.” 

They went; and the old man, raising his feeble head, 
begged forgiveness of her, whom he had so long scorned. 
Need it be said ’twas cheerfully granted. 

The lam of life wus extinguished, and the old gentle- 
man was gathered to his fathers. His immense property 
was left unincumbered to his son. As the will was read, 
Ella clasped her hands, exclaiming, 

“* Now we can repay the debt of gratitude we owe to 
him, who, though poor, freely liberated us from prison. 
He shall ne’er know a want while it is in our power to as- 
sist him; and long may he live to relieve those whom the 
unkindness of others drives on to despair.” 

“Amen!” repeated the husband; and throwing his 
arms around both mother and child, they kneeled in 

®prayer; the heart of each was too full for words; but the 
recording angel registered it as a deed, worthy the noblest 
sons of earth.— Olive Branch. 


| me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 


member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” The 
little boy of whom I am speaking, remembers his Creator, 
and Joves his Saviour. His mother desired him, a little 
more than a month ago, to go upon an errand for her ; and 
I propose now to relate to you part of a conversation which 
took place between a Sunday School teacher and him, in 
the hope, and with the earnest prayer, that the Holy Spir- 
it will lead some of the children who read this, or hear it 
read, to give their hearts to God, after the good example 
of the little boy James. After some conversation respect- 
ing the errand upon which he had been sent by his moth- 
er, of whom he spoke with great affection, and expressed 
a desire to do something for her support, the following dia- 
logue took place. 7 

Teacher. ‘ Well, James, do you think it wrong to play 
a littleon Sunday?’ ™ 

James. *‘ Yes, sir.” 

'T. ‘Suppose you should see some boys on Sunday sail- 
ing upon the mill-dam, and they should invite you to sail 
with them, what would you say to them?” 

J. I would say to them, God says, ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

T. “ Do you ever pray to God, and how often?” 

J. ‘* Yes, sir, three times a day.” ‘ 

T. ‘* Why do you pray to him in secret?” 

J. ** Because God says if I do, He will reward me 
openly.” 

T. “ Do you pray with your heart, as well as with your 
lips?” 

J. “ Yes, sir, for if I pray only with my lips, he will 
not hear me.” 

T. “ Well, James, you told me a little while ago you 
thought you were a Christian ; what makes you think so?” 

J. “ Because I feel that God has forgiven me my sins, 
and blessed me. Before I got a new heart I used to gab- 
ble over my prayers as fast as I could, so that I might go 
to bed.” 

T. ‘ Does Satan ever tempt yon to sin?” 

J. “ Yes, sir, he tempted me to steal, but I did not 
do that. Last summer, as I was coming home from meet- 
ing in a wagon, he tempted me to get out and steal some 
fruit.” ’ 

'T. ‘ What do you say to him when he tempts you ?” 

J. ‘‘ Get thee hence, Satan.” 

T. ‘ Well, suppose some boys should beat and abuse 
you, could you forgive and pray for them ?” 

J. “I think I ought, for my Saviour was beaten, and 
spit upon, and crowned with thorns, and He forgave his 
enemies.” 

T. ‘‘ Now, my dear boy, you must live near to God, 
and not neglect to pray to Him. Do you ever neglect to 
pray?” 

J. “No, sir, I get up sometimes‘after I have gone to 
bed, and pray again to God, for I am tempted to think he 
did not hear the first prayer I made.” 

T. ‘‘ Do you not sometimes love to pray more than at 
other times, and if so, why is it?” 

J. “If I have done wrong, I cannot pray so well until 
God forgives me my sins.” 

‘*T had,’’ says this teacher, in a letter to the writer, 
‘*more conversation with James, all of which was very 
satisfactory. The answers I have given, are in his own 
words.” 

The Saviour said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 


heaven.” Will not some one who reads the above ac- 
count, resolve to do like the little boy James, and become 
a Christian, and love the Saviour? I hope and pray that 
this may be so, and then you will meet him in heaven, 
and rejoice there forever with him in the presence of God. 
[S. S. Journal. 
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LITTLE JAMES. | 
A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


About twenty miles from Philadelphia, there is situated 
in a beautiful valley, the thriving village of R 

During the last summer, in the cool of the evening, be- 
ing on a visit in the neighborhood, I stood upon an emi- 
nence at one end of the town, and looking around upon 
the scene, thought I had never beheld a more beautiful 
prospect. ‘The day had been warm and sultry, but a gen- 
tle breeze had risen, and the dark green leaves of the 
trees which had before hung motionless upon the boughs, 
now seemed to rejoice, and “clap their hands for joy.” 
The setting sun, as it cast its departing light upon the 
earth, gilded the many dwellings which were ranged along 
the valley, and the creek flowed swiftly on its way towards 
the river into which it emptied. ‘The wheels of the large 
factories, as they turned, produced in the distance a rum- 
bling noise, which was distinctly heard on the hill upon 
which I stood. 

On the brow of one of the hills, overlooking the dwell- 
ings of those who found employment in the mills, was seen 
a neat and beautiful little church, where many of the in- 
habitants met together to worship God in his sanctuary, 
and where also a large number of children were assem- 
bled on every Lord’s day, to be taught by their teacher 
the truths of the blessed word of our heavenly Father. 

Among the children of this place is James B . 
little boy of about ten years of age. His parents are old 
and poor, but James is without doubt a great comfort to 
them. Some of you may remember that beautiful chap- 
ter in the Bible, which begins with these words, ‘ Re- 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 22.] 
Epwarp VI. 
Crowned 1547.—Died 1553. 


From the accession of Henry VII., the throne of Eng- 
land had been strongly tending to absolute power. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII, the parlia- 
ment did little more than to sanction the will of the king. 
Indeed, the way that parliament were summoned, was cal- 
culated to make them creatures of the government. The 
members of the house of Commons was chosen by the 
sheriffs, under instructions from the king. In the latter 
part of Henry’s reign, an act was passed, authorizing him, 
by will, to fix the succession of the crown. He accord- 
ingly made a will, in which the crown was to descend first 
to Edward, and in case of his death without issue, to the 
princess Mary, and next te Elizabeth. He named acoun- 
cil of sixteen, to whom the government was to be entrust- 
ed during the minority of the king, with a privy council 
of twelve, to act as their advisors. He also fixed the ma- 
jority of the king, (who was now but ten,) at 18 years. 

Soon after the council met, they chose Edward Sey- 
mour, Earl of Hertford, and brother of the king’s mother, 
afterwards duke of Somerset, lord Protector; who became 
king in fact, all but the name. The Protector was favor- 
able to the reformation, and Cranmer was a member of 
the council. The only Papist among them was the chan- 
cellor, Wroothsley, who was found guilty of a stretch of 
power for which he was deprived of his office. The king 
himself, also, had been educated in the Protestant doc- 


‘a rebellion. 





‘trine, and was zealously attached to the reformation. 


These cireumstances gave great advantage to the refor- 
mation; which was prosecuted vigorously during this 
reign. The book of Common Prayer now in use (with 
some few changes,) in the church of England, with the 
articles of religion, were framed under the direction of 
Archbishop Crumer ; popish masses were prohibited ; the 
images in the churches were thrown down and destroyed ; 
and Popish ceremonies and usages were generally pro- 
hibited. But the reformers, it seems, had not learned the 
true idea of religious liberty. The Papists were perse- 
cuted ; and several of these bishops were put in prison for 
refusing to conform to the new regulations. A woman 
named Joan Boucher, was burned for heresy. Yet, there 
was much less of this than in the former reign; and the 
reformation on the whole, made a very decided and great 
advance. But it was so connected with the intrigues of 
ambitious men, as to be greatly injured. 

When the duke of Somerset was fairly seated in power, 
he carried himself haughtily, and assumed the airs of roy- 
alty. But, from the beginning, he found a powerful rival 
in his brother, Thomas Seymour, who was lord Admiral, 
and member of the privy council. He set himself earnest- 
ly at work to supplant his brother. Soon after the death 
of the late king, he married his widow, queen Catharine 
Parr; and after her death he was accused of seeking a 
marriage with the lady Elizabeth, so as to get a title to 
the throne. He opposed his brother's measures, and was 
found gathering men and money, as though he would raise 
The duke tried to persude him by promises 
and threats, to desist from these practices; but, all per- 
suasions failing, he had him arrested and tried for trea- 
son. He was, however, denied a fair trial, not having had 
any opportunity to answer for himself; and it was doubt- 
ed whether all that was charged upon him, amounted to 
treason. He was, however, condemned and executed, his 
death-warrant having been signed by his own brother. 
The duke, however, was much blamed for this severity. 
His execution was thought to have been unnecessary ; 
and the duke was charged with want of feeling for his own 
flesh. 

But the duke’s tranquillity did not last long. The de- 
struction of the monasteries had thrown out of employ the 
peasants who were employed on their lands, and the 
monks themselves were obliged to work for a living. 
Many of the common lands, that used to be cultivated by 
the people, had been enclosed by the nobility. The con- 
sequence was, that great numbers of the laboring classes 
were thrown out of employment; and to aggravate this, a 
law was passed, aimed at the monks; by which all vaga- 
bonds were to be sold as slaves. These things, together 
with the changes that had been made in matters of reli- 
gion, produced great discord among the people. The 
duke, in order to make himself popular, took the part of 
the people against the nobility ; and among other things, 
ordered the enclosures which they had made of the com- 
mons, to be taken down. This not being generally obey- 
ed, the people rose and tore them down. Soon there were 
insurrections of the common people, in different paits of 
the kingdom ; and the Protector being at first only oppo- 
sing them with proclamations, they gained courage, and 
assembled, in some instances, to the number of 10 to 15 
thousand. At length, the government being obliged to 
employ force, many thousands of the poor creatures lost 
their lives. 

But great dissatisfaction was felt with the duke’s ad- 
ministration ; and the Earl of Warwick, an artful, imbi- 
tious, and unprincipled man, taking advantage of the au- 
thority he had gained by dispersing the rebels, in an ex- 
pedition against whom he had been completely successful, 
undertook to supplant him ; and being joined by a majori- 
ty of the council, they succeeded in bringing him to trial 
on a charge of treason—allowing him the same kind of 
justice that he had administered to his brother; he not be- 
ing permitted to defend himself. But, by an humble con- 
fession he saved his life; and after some time was re-ad- 
mitted into the council. But, being detected in a scheme 
to raise himself again to power, he was again tried and ex- 
ecuted. 

The earl of Warwick, afterwards earl of Northumber- 
land, now carried things with a high hand; and began 
forming alliances which looked to the bringing «f the 
crown into his family. He married Lord Guilford Dud- 
ley to the Lady Jane Grey; who, after Edward, Mary and 
Elizabeth, was supposed to be heir to the throne Ed- 
ward’s health was now declining, and it was thought he 
could not live long; and though Henry VIII. had made 
Mary and Elizabeth next heirs, there was an act of par- 
liament, passed during his reign, declaring them illegiti- 
mate, by which he thought to set them aside. As Mary 
was a rigid Catholic, and Lady Jane Grey, a pious Protes- 
tant, and every way a woman of extraordinary accom- 
plishments, he made this a pretext for the proceeding ; 
and the king, being a zealous Protestant, was readily 
brought into the measure; and imitating his father, he 
made a will, changing the succession, and stipulating that 
the crown should fall to the Lady JaneGrey. It was with 
great difficulty that the ministers could be persuaded to 
sign the instrument, as they would involve themselves in 
the crime oftreason. But the king commanded them to 
do it, and also signed their pardon for the act. 

Edward now sunk rapidly to his grave; not, however, 
without suspicion of being poisoned by the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, in order to hasten the consummation of his 

ambitious scheme ; though there is not sufficient evidence 
of this to give it much plausibility. Having given Ed- 


ward’s character in full, in an article we published before 
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the commencement of this series, we have omitted the par- 
ticulars we then gave, and only mentioned the transac- 
tions necessary to eonnect the history. He was esteemed 
an amiable and pious youth, of uncommon abilities and 
learning ; and though but sixteen years of age when he 
died, his death was universally lamented, as sincerely as 
that of king Josiah, to whom he was compared. N. 
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THE LITTLE SISTER. 


Harriet Martineau, in her excellent essays upon House- 
hold Education, thus describes the sensations of a child 
of nine years of age, upon the introduction of a little stran- 
ger into the family, to gladden the hearts of the domestic 
circle : 

‘*T well remember that the strongest feelings I ever en- 
tertained towards any human being were towards a sister, 
born when I was nine years old. I doubt whether any 
event in my life ever exerted so strong an educational in- 
fluence over me as her birth. The emotions excited in 
me were overwhelming for above two years; and I recall 
them as vividly as ever now, when I see her with a child 
of her own in her arms. I threw myself on my knees 
many times in a day, to thank God that he permitted me 
to see the growth of a human being from the beginning. 
I leaped from my bed gayly every morning as this thought 
beamed upon me with the morning light. I learnt all my 
lessons withont missing a word for many months, that I 
might be worthy to watch her in the nursery during my 
play-hours. I used to sit on a stool opposite to her as she 
was asleep, with a Bible on my knees, trying to make out 
how a creature like this might rise “‘ from strength to 
strength,’’ till it became like Christ. 

“My great pain was, (and it was truly at times a de- 
spair,) to think what a work lay before this thoughtless 
little being. I could not see how she was to learn to walk 
with such seft and pretty limbs; but the talking was the 
despair. I fancied that she would have to learn every 
word separately, as I learned my French Vocabulary; and 
I looked at the big Johnsun’s Dictionary, till I could not 
bear to think about it. If I, at nine years old, found it 
so hard to learn through a small book like that Vocabula- 
ry, what would it be to her to begin at two years old, such 
a big one as that! Many a time I feared that she never 
could possibly learn to speak. And when I thought of all 
the trees and plants, and all the stars, and all the human 
faces she must learn, to say nothing of lessons—I was 
dreadfully oppressed, and almost wished she had never 
been born. ‘Then followed the relief of finding that walk- 
ing came of itself—step by step; and then, that talking 
came of itself—word by word at first, and then many new 
words in a day. 

“ Never did I feel a relief like this, when the dread of 
this mighty task was changed into amusement at her fun- 
ny use of words, and droll mistakes about them. This 
taught me the lesson, never since forgotten, that a way al- 
ways lies open before us, for all that is necessary for us to 
do, however impossible and terrible it may appear before- 
hand. I felt that if an infant could learn to speak, noth- 
ing is to be despaired of from human powers, exerted ac- 
cording to God’s laws. Then followed the anguish of her 
childish illnesses—the misery of her wailing after vacci- 
nation, when I could neither bear to stay in the nursery, 
nor to keep away from her; and the terror of the back 
stairs, and of her falls, when she found her feet; and the 
joy of her glee when she first knew the sunshine, and the 
flowers, and the opening spring; and the shame if she did 
anything rude, and the glory when she did anything right 
and sweet. - 

“ The early life of that child was to me a long course 
of intense emotions which, I am certain, have constituted 
the most important part of my education. I speak openly 
of them here, because I am bound to tell the best I know 
about Household Education; and on that, as on most sub- 
jects, the best we have to tell is our own experience. And 
[tell it the more readily because I am certain that my pa- 
rents had scarcely any idea of the passions and emotions 
that were working within me, through my own uncon- 
ssiousness of them at the time, and the natural modesty 
which makes children conceal the strongest and deepest 
oftheir feelings; and it may be well to give parents a 
hint that more is passing in the hearts of their children, on 
oecasion of the gift of a new soul to the family circle, than 
the ingenuous mind can recognize for itself, or knows how 
‘0 confide.” 


————— 








Religion. 








MY WOODBINE; 
OR, DANGER ALWAYS NEAR. 

One beautiful afternoon in summer I was seated in an 
tbor, beneath the shade of a flourishing woodbine. The 
ur was perfumed with the fragrance of many flowers, the 
itds were chanting their songs of melody, and everthing 





iN nature seemed delightful. Fanned by the delicate fo- 
lage, as it waved in the summer breeze, I sat for a sea- 
‘on enraptured by that scene of surpassing loveliness. I 
‘ould have spent hours in that place, surrounded by so 
Nany enchantments, and should have felt secure from 
langer. No ferocious beast, no poisonous reptile, there 
S nothing here, thought I, but the birds, the bees, and the 
Putterflies, and these are lovely, and contribute much to 
Ne variety of the scene. 








I arose to withdraw, when something in motion arrest- 
ed my attention. I turned my eye to the spot, and there, 
close to the place where my head had rested, lay a ven- 
omous black snake, coiled up among the branches of the 
woodbine. Its disagreeable, vengeful looking eyes were 
fixed on me, while it darted out its fiery, forked tongue, 
in the utmost rage. I stood for a moment, to contemplate 
the danger from which I had escaped, and then fled from 
the spot, leaving the venomous intruder in possession of 
my woodbine and arbor. 

The above little incident has been related, to illustrate 
how we are many times exposed to danger, while we think 
we are secure, and have no cause for alarm. Danger is 
always on our track, when we wake and when we sleep. 
It is not the person of middle age, or of gray hairs alone, 
that is exposed to peril and disease, but the young, too, 
often become marks for the archer, and are hurried away 
by death. We lie down at night upon our quiet pillow, 
little doubting, perhaps, but we shall enjoy an undisturb- 
ed repose. We fold our arms and sink into forgetfulness, 
everything around us is silent, and we are dreaming of 
days of happiness and sceness of pleasure, when suddenly 
we are aroused by the cry of fire! We open our eyes, 
and behold the walls of our apartment enveloped in flames, 
and all around lighted up with a frightful glare. Escape 
perhaps is impossible. We rush toward the door, but find 
ourselves hedged in by a wall of fire! The floor beneath 
our feet is sinking away! Everything above, below, and 
around us, is one continued sheet of flame! Frantic with 
fear, we hurry back to fold ourselves in the drapery of our 
bed, which is now to become our funeral pyre ! 

When we go out, and when we come in, by the way- 
side, and in every place, we are in danger. We some- 
times think we will take that course which will prove the 
safe one. But O! how little do we know which is the 
safe way! ‘TI will not go on the cars,” said a little girl, 
“‘ because so many accidents happen on the cars; | choose 
to ride in the carriage with my father.” ‘ She rode in the 
carriage, and although her father held the reins, yet the 
horse took fright, became unmanageable, and she, being 
thrown out, was almost dashed in pieces upon the pave- 
ment. 

“I think I will always stay at home,” says one, ‘‘ be- 
cause so many dangers are lurking in our pathway.” But 
that will make it no better. We see that dangers about 
our home are as numerous as elsewhere. I fancy I hear 
you inquire, ‘‘ What shall we do, then?’ Let me answer 
you. We should begin in early life to pray to God for his 
protection. We ought to pray that he will ever be around 
our path, that he will guide us and keep us, and that he 
will prepare us for a sudden or a lingering death. “ If 
we love God, and keep his commandments,” then our 
trust will be in him, and we shall ‘ abide secure beneath 
the shadow of the Almighty?” for ‘‘ the angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him,’’ and his ear 
is ever open to their cry.” CATHARINE. 

S. S Advocate.] 














Morality. 
THE PREACHER AND THE ROBBERS. 


A Methodist preacher, many years ago, in Ireland, was 
journeying to the village where he had to dispense the 
word of life, according to the usual routine of his duty, 
and was stopped on his way by three robbers. One of 
them seized his bridle reins, another presented a pistol 
and demanded his money, the third was a mere looker on. 

The grave and devoted man looked each and all of them 
in the face, and with great gravity and seriousness said, 
‘** Friends, did you pray to God before you left home? 
Did you ask God to bless you in your undertakings to- 
day?” 

The question startled them for the moment. Recover- 
ing themselves, one said, ‘‘ We have no time to answer 
such questions ; we want your money ?” 

*‘[ am a poor preacher of the Gospel,” was the reply; 
‘* but what little money I have shall be given you.” 

A few shillings was all he had to give. 

“Have you not a watch ?” 

‘* Yes.” \ 

‘* Well, then, give it to us.” 

In taking his watch from his pocket his saddle bags 
were displayed. 

‘** What have you here?” was the question again. 

“I cannot say I have nothing in them but religious 
books, because I have a pair of shoes, and a change of 
linen also.” 

‘* We must have them.” 

The pious preacher dismounted. The saddle-bags were 
taken possession of, and no further demand made. In- 
stantly the preacher began to unbotton his great coat, and 
to throw it off his shoulders, at the same time asking, 
‘Will you have my great coat ?” 

‘“* No,” was the reply; “‘ you are a generous man, and 
we will not take it.” 

He then addressed them as follows :—‘I have given 
you everything you asked for, and would have given you 
more than you asked for; I have one favor to ask of you.” 

** What is that ?” 

** That you will kneel down and allow me to pray with 
you, and to pray to Almighty God in your behalf; to ask 
him to turn your hearts, and put you upon better ways.’’ 

“T’ll have nothing to do with the man’s things,” said 
the ringleader of them. 

‘Nor I either,” said another of them. “Here, take 











your watch ; take your money ; take your saddle bags; if 
we have anything to do with you, the judgments of God 
will overtake us.” 

So each article was returned. That, however, did not 
satisfy the sainted man. He urged prayer upon them. He 
knelt down; one of the robbers knelt with him; one 
prayed, the other wept, confessed his sin, said it was the 
first time in his life that he had done such a thing, and it 
should be the last. How far he kept his word is known 
only to Him to whom the darkness and the light are 
equally alike; to Him whose “ eyelids try the children of 
men.” —S. S. Advocote. 





Natural §istorp. 
THE TWO FOXES. 


Mrs. Child, in her letters to the Boston Courier, vouches 
for the authenticity of the following curious incident in 
natural history; “‘ He (the narrator) was one day in the 
fields near a stream were several geese were swimming. 
Presently he saw one of them disappear under the water 
with a sudden jerk. While helooked for her to rise again, 
he saw a fox emerge from the water, and trot off to the 
woods with the unfortunate goose in his mouth. He 
chanced to go in a direction where it was easy for a man 
to watch his movements. He carried his burden to a re- 
cess under an overhangingrock. Here he scratched away 
a mass of dried leaves, and scooped a hole, hid his trea- 
sure within, and covered it up carefully. Then off he 
went to the stream again, entered some distance beyond 
the flock of geese, and floated, noiselessly along, with 
merely the tip of his nose above the water. But this time 
he was not so fortunate in his maneuvres. The geese by 
some accident took the alarm, and flew away with loud 
cackling. The fox finding himself defeated, walked off in 
a direction opposite the place where his victim was buried. 
The man uncovered the hole, put the goose in his basket, 
replaced the leaves carefully, and stood patiently at a dis- 
tance, to watch further proceedings. The sly thief was 
seen returning with another fox, that he had invited to 
dine with him. They trotted along right merrily, swing- 
ing their tails, snuffing the air, and smacking their lips, in 
anticipation of a rich repast. When they arrived under 
the rock, Reynard eagerly scratched away the leaves, but 
lo! his dinner had disappeared. He looked at his com- 
panion, and plainly saw by his countenance that he more 
than misdoubted whether any goose was ever there as pre- 
tended. He evidently considered his friend’s hospitality 
was all sham, and himself insulted. His contemptuous 
expression was more than his mortified host could bear. 
Though conscious of generous intentions, he felt that all 
assurances to that effect would be regarded as lies. Ap- 
pearances were certainly much against him, for his tail 
slunk between his legs, and he held his head down, look- 
ing sideways with a sneaking glance at his disappointed 
companion. Indignant at what he supposed to be an at- 
tempt to get up a character for generosity on false pre- 
tences, the offended guest seized his unfortunate host and 
cuffed him most unmercifully. Poor Reynard bore the 
infliction with the utmost patience, and. sneaked off as if 
conscious that he had received no more than might be 
naturally expected under the circumstances. 














Benevolence. 


GENERAL JACKSON. 


The following incident occurred on a visit of mine to 
Washington city in 1834. Its truth may be relied on: 

A widow lady, in rather straitened circumstances, had 
been keeping boarding house for some years in that city, 
and during the prostration of active business, growing out 
of the currency derangements of that date, had got in ar- 
rears, and to pay some of her most urgent debts, sent such 
of her furniture as she could possibly spare to auction, 
The purchaser was a clerk in one of the public offices; 
one of those public loafers of which there has always been 
too many at Washington and elsewhere, who run in debt 
as far as they can obtain credit, and without ever intend- 
ing to pay. ‘The lady called on the auctioneer, a respec- 
table man named Munro, 1 believe. He called on the of- 
ficial; who promised to pay as soon as his month's salary, 
was due. The month rolled round, and June succeeded 
March, and September June, without payment being made, 
to the great distress of the widow and uneasiness of the 
auctioneer. And after further application, the office 
holder refused absolutely to do anything, alleging it out of 
his power to pay. The sum was too large for the auc- 
tioneer to spare out of his own pocket, or he would have 
paid it himself, so dee id he feel for the poor credi- 
tor. In this perplexi concluded to call upon the 
President, and state the Case, hoping he would suggest 
some relief. He waited therefore on General Jackson 
with his narrative. ‘ 

The old man’s eye flashed fire. ‘‘ Have you Mr. P.’s ’ 
note?” he inquired. ‘‘ No,” was the reply. ‘Call on: 
him, then, and without speaking of the purpose for which 
you want it, get his negotiable note, and bring it here.” 

The auctioneer accordingly asked P. for his note. 
“ What do you want with my note? I don’t know any- 
body who would take it,” remarked the debtor, adding, 
however, as he sat down to write, “there it is.” Munro 
promptly returned to the President, handing him the note, 
who, without saying a word, sat down and wrote ‘on the 
back of the paper, ‘‘ Andrew Jackson.” ‘ Now, sir,” 
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said the General, “show Mr. P. the endorsement, and if 
he don’t pay you, let me know it.’””. The first man Munro 
met as he entered Gadsby’s Hotel was P. ‘“ Ah!” said 
he, “‘ have you passed the note.’ ‘* Not yet,’’ said the 
other, ‘‘ but I expect to, for I have got a first rate endors- 
er to it?” ‘* Nonsense,” said P. ‘‘ who is it?” The en- 
dorsement was shown him. He turned pale, begged the 
auctioneer to wait a few minutes, went in and in a short 
space of time returned with the money, which was paid 
over to the widow that day, to the gratification of all par- 
ties. P. kept quiet on the subject for years, but finally on 
a remark being made in his presence, that General Jack- 
son did not endorse for any body whatever, remarked that 
he knew better, for the General had endorsed once for 
him, and produced as evidence the note, to the surprise 
of all who knew not the circumstance.—Cist’s Adv. 
Editorial. 

THE BOY AND THE BROOK. 

“Tf I had known that I should have to work so hard, I should 
not have been in such a hurry to grow big,” said a not very large 
boy to himself, as he come to the end of a very long row in the 
cornfield, and struck his hoe, (with a little more force than was 
necessary,) on a large stone, in order to detach the moist earth 
which adhered to it. He then went to the banks of a stream 
which flowed along the sida of the field, and having quenched 
his thirst by drinking of its clear waters, he lay down ona 
smooth flat stone under the shade of a willow, and began to think 
over the hardship of his lot. He was about twelve years old, 
and his father said he could not go to schoo) any more in sum- 
mer, but must help him in cultivating the farm. He had !eft 
him alone in the cornfield for a little while, a neighbor having 
requested alittle aid. 

James, for that was the boy’s name, thought of the school- 
house, to which formerly he did not like to be confined, and 
compared a seat by the open window, with hoeing corn under a 
hot sun, and he wished himself back again to the school house 
even, if it were necessary for him to be a smaller boy. He 
thought of the length of the rows in the cornfield, and they ap- 
peared to grow longer and longer, as he thought of them. They 
seemed to have no end—a dimness rested on the extremity of 
the field. . 

“Oh dear,” said he to himself “it is too bad to have to hoe 
such long rows in such hot weather ; it is too bad to have to hoe 
at all. I didn’t use to have to do any thing. I wish old times 
would come back. I almost wish I was little again.” 

“J didn’t use'to have to do any thing once,” said the brook, 
who didn’t stop, while it spoke, but kept on smilingly in its 
course. 

“ You don’t have any thing to do now,” said James, not at all 
surprised that the brook should enter into conversation with him. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the brook, “I have a great deal to 
do. I have to do more work than all the men and women in the 
township; but I don’t complain of it.” 

“ What do you have to do but just run along down hill ?” 

“T didn’t use to have any thing else to do, and I used to have 
fine times then. I could stop and kiss the flowers that grew by 
my side, and I used to have a great deal of company. In short, 
I was as free and happy as you used to be when you had noth- 
ing to do but to go to school, and sport with your companions.” 

* What company did you use to have ?” 








“A great many trout used to visit me, and many other , 


beautiful fish; but now <hat I have no leisure to entertain them. 
they very seldom come to see me.” 
“ What do you have to do, pray 2” 
“Tn the first place, I have to stop for some time at the dam 
they have thrown across me just below here, and assoon as I am 
allowed to escape, I am obliged to hurry along in an artificial 


channel, one that is by no means picturesque, and that I never : 


should have made for myself.’ I say I have to hurry along, to 
turn the wheels of a grist mill. The wheel turns hard, and it 
uts me all in a foam before I get it round.” 

*“ Well, when you have turned that, you don’t have to go back 
and do it over again. When I have hoed a row, I have to turn 
right back, and hoe another.” 

“ True, I don’t have to turn back, but I have enough to do, for 
I have no sooner got a little over the agitation caused by turn- 
ing the mill, than I have to turn the machinery of a cotton fac- 
tory, and thus do the work of a thousand hands. Then I have 
to turn a wheel for a turner which don’t exhaust my strength 
much, but keeps me busy a good part of the time—then a little 
further along, a farmer makes me saw all his wood for him. So 
you see, my young friend, I do a great deal more than you do.” 

“I don’t get any thing for my work,” said James. 

“You get more than I do; for yo ed and clothed by your 
father for whom you labor. I Rees sane at all by those 
for whom I have worked. EF have rd that lately they have 
talked of feeding me out of the Great Pond; but if they do it, it 
will only be for the purpose of getting more work out of me. 
You see, you are not alone in being compelled to labor, and I 
advise you—” r. 

“ James,” said a loud voice, which caused the brook’ to cease 
from speaking, and James to rise up from the rock, and rub 
his eyes. 

“ You haven’t hoed but one row all the while I have been 
gone,” said his father, who not finding him at work, came to 
seek him where it was most likely he was to be found. 

“I know it, sir, I came here to drink, and lay down to rest a 


; moment, and I suppose I fell asleep. I thonght I was awake 
though, till you called me.” 

“Tt is a smart boy that can’t tell whether he is awake or asleep, 
unless he has some one to help him do so; come, we must hoe 
two rows before dinner.” Sete 





Frorat Concert; a4 New Pusiic Entrertarnmet.—A 
novelty in the shape of a floral concert, was given on Monday 
evening, May 81, at the Melodeon, to a crowded auditory, by a 
choir of 250 young persons of both sexes, under the direction of 
Mr. J. C. Johnson. Flowers and other decorations made the 
scene look gay; and as a part of the attraction, the crowning 
of a May Queen took place. The singing by the youthful choir 
was excellent. It seems that in New York city these concerts 
have excited much attention; and if we were to judge by the en- 
tertainment given on Monday evening, we should think they 
would give entire satisfaction to our citizens. 
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Variety. 


BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

At a recent meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, held in Man- 
chester, the following remarkable incident occurred: 

Just as dinner was over, the attention of those present was 
drawn, by a sudden clapping of hangs at the upper part of the 
room, to an open window, whereon a beautiful dove had at that 
instant alighted. The assembly was requested to desist from 
clapping, and to express their joy by joining in singing, 

*“O for a closer walk with God!” 


The hymn was sung accordingly by the whole company of 
between two and three hundred persons, standing, the fearless 
bird still retaining its position at the window, regardless of the 
noise, and appearing, by the movements of its head, to partici- 
pate in the pleasure of the sacred song. But what was the as- 
tonishment of all, as soon as the fourth verse was commenced, 


“ Return, O holy dove, return, 
Sweet messenger of rest,” 


to see the little visitor actually fly into the room, and take its 
seat on the top of a cupboard overlooking the assembly, where 
it remained stationary until the hymn was concluded, after which 
it quietly took its departure! Emblematic may it prove of the 
peace and purity of the Alliance. Over the Alliance may the 
heavenly Dove hover. May the Alliance be as the ark, with its 
olive branch of love, amid all the angry storms of this world. 


a 
THE KAT-TRAP. 

Boys, never put your fuot in a public house. It is the resort of 
idlers, blackyuards, bad fathers, and wicked children. In such 
a place who is safe? Never enter it. Shun it as the way to 
hell! Hear the parable of the rats :— 

“The rats once assembled ina large cellar, to devise some 
method of safely getting the bait from a small steel-trap which 
lay near, having seen numbers of their friends and relations 
snatched from them by its merciless jaws. After many long 
speeches, and the proposelof many elaborate but fruitless plans, a 
happy wit, standing erect, said, “It is my opinion that, if with one 
paw we keep down the spring, we can safely take the food from 
the trap with the other.” All the rats present loudly squealed 
their assent, and slapped their tails in applause. The meeting 
adjourned, and the rats retired to their homes; but the devasta- 
tions of the trap being by no means diminished, the rats were 
forced to call another “convention.” The elders had just as- 
sembled, and had commenced the deliberations, when all were 
startled by a faint voice, and a poor rat, with only three legs, 
limping into the ring, stood up to speak. All were instantly si- 
lent, when, stretching out the remains of his leg, he said, “ My 
friends, I have tried the method you proposed, and you see the 


result! Now let me suggest a plan to escape the trap—Do not 
touch it!” 





—_—@~——. 
CONVERSION OF A JEWESS. 


Were there more prayer for Israelites, we might hope to pre- 
sent more frequent facts like the following, which will be read 
with interest. : 

The German colportear in New York, while distributing 
books in the Hospital, placed “ Thirza, or the Attractions of the 
, Cross,” in the hands of a Jewess, without knowing that she was 





‘ such. On another visit, while conversing with her, she acknowl- 
' edged that she was a Jewess, but said she earnestly wished to 
become a follower of Christ. She informed him, that, from the 


Lord, but never attained to the desire of her heart. She had be- 
come more clearly convinced of the truth of the Chri#tian reli- 
gion by the preaching she had heard in the poor-house, but es- 
pecially by reading Thirza, She earnestly desired to be bap- 
tized, and profess her faith in Chaist. At the request of the 
Jewish missionary, who agreed to provide for her, she was re- 
moved from the poor house. She has since united with the 
church.—.Am. Messenger. 


ee 
THE TWO SPRINGS. 


Two springs which issued from the same mountain began their 
course together; one of them took her way in a silent and gen- 
tly flowing stream, while the other rushed along with a noisy 
and rapid current. “Sister,” said the latter, “at the rate you 
move, you will probably be dried up before you advance much 
farther; whereas, for myself I shall probably becoine navigable 
within two or three hundred furlongs, and after distributine com- 
merce and wealth wherever I flow, [ shall majestically proceed 
to pay my tribute to the ocean. So farewell, and patiently sub- 
mit yourself to your fate.” Her quiet sister made no reply ; but 
calmly descended to the meadow below, and patiently proceed- 
ing on her way, she increased her strength by numberless little 
rills, which she collected in her progress, till at length, she was 
enabled to rise into a considerable river; while the proud stream 
who had the vanity to depend solely upon her own sufficiency, 
continned a shallow brook; and was glad, at last, to be helped 
forward, by throwing herself into the arms of her despised sister. 


a . 
HOLDING THE PLOUGH. 


A friend relates an occurrence, which fell under his own ob- 
servation, a few days ago, in Andover, which is uncommon 
“fresh.” A recent emigrant had applied for employment to a 
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tenth year of her age, she had felt an inclination to seek the 





farmer, and being asked if he was acquainted with all sorts of 


farm labor, replied without hesitation in the affirmative. He was 
accordingly engaged, and the next morning sent to “hold the 
plough,” with the son of his employer, to drive. After the horse 
was tackled in, the boy gave him a start; but, hearing an excla- 
mation behind, turned and beheld the son of the green isle, 
ploughing up the ground with his heels, which were firmly set, 
while he was straining every muscle to maintain his position, 
and crying out, “stop! stop! how can I hould the plough, if you 
make the horse drag it away from me!”—Salem Gazette. 


ee 
PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 


1 never yet found pride in a noble nature, nor humility in an 
unworthy mind. Of all trees, I observe that God hath chosen 
the vine—a low plant, that creeps upon the helpful wall; of all 
beasts, the soft and patient lamb ; of all fowls, the mild and guile- 
less dove. When God appeared to Moses, it was not in the 
lofty cedar, nor the sturdy oak, nor the spreading plane, but a 
bush—an humble, slender, abject bush. As if he would, by 
these elections, check the conccited arrogance of man. Noth- 
ing procureth love like humility; nothing hate like pride. 

[Feltham’s Resolves. 


ee 
THE FOX AND THE BRAMBLES. 


Closely pursued by a pack of dogs, a fox took shelter under a 
bramble-bush. He rejoiced in this asylum, and, fora while, was 
very happy; but soon found, that if he attempted to stir, he was 
wounded by thorns and prickles on every side. However, mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, he forbore to complain, and comforted 
himself with reflecting that no bliss is perfect; that good and 
evil are mixed, and flow from the same fountain. ‘Those bri- 
ers, indeed,” said he, “ will tear my skin a little; yet they keep 
off the dogs. For the sake of the good, then, let me bear the 
evil with patience; each bitter has its sweet; and these bram- 
bles, though they wound my fiesh, preserve my life from danger.” 





Poctrp. 


THE DIRTY BOY. 


O! fie, little Freddy, 
*Tis quite a disgrace, 

To cry to be washed, 
With so dirty a face. 


And see, here are hands, too 
Not fit to be seen ; 

You cannot be healthy, 
Unless you are clean. 





Think, love, of those children, 
Neglected and poor, 

Whom you, Master Freddy, 
Would pity, ’m sure ; 


Who’ve no one, their wants 
Or their health to attend ; 
No father, no mother, 
And scarcely a friend. 


How glad would they be, 
Had they parents like you, 
Whatever they wished 
For their comfort, to do. 


Sure, naughty and wicked 
They then would appear, 
If they should like best 
To be dirty, my dear. 


There, that’s a good boy, 

Now you're blooming and nice; 
I thought you'd be willing 

To take good advice. 


Those children, who fancy 
They always know best, 
Instead of a pleasure, 
To all are a pest. 


. ‘ 


You now are so rosy, 
I scarcely should know 

The sweep, that you looked like, 
Five minutes ago. 


Go, run to your mother, 
With eyes full of joy, 

And ask a sweet kiss, 
For her clean little boy. 








SMILES AND TEARS. 


Why should I weep? The earth is gay, 
And glowing in the light of day ; 
Beauty is hovering in the air, 
And earth shakes off the thought of care; 
While mirth and joy their revels keep, 
E’en fear itself is hushed to sleep ; 

Why should I weep ? 


Why should I smile? A worm of earth 

Is doomed to sorrow from its birth ; 

A smile on such a being were 

A wreath upon a sepulchre. 

Surrounded still by sin and guile, 

Exposed to many a dangerous wile, 
Why should I smile ? 


Weep on, weep on. Oh! many tears 
Should mark the swiftly flying years; 
Tears for the hope that’s fading fast— 
Tears for the joys that cannot last— 
Tears for the saddened hours that come— 
Tears for the time forever gone: 

Weep on, weep ou. 


Smile on, smile on. A God of love 

Is watching o’er thee from above; 

Smile, for this earth he formed to be 

A joyous, happy home for thee; 

Smile, for eternity comes on, 

Whose blissful hours shall ne’er be gone ; 
Smile on, smile on. i. Y. Recorder. 








{> A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s Companion, 
bound, may be had at this office, for One Dollar a Volume. 
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